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Preliminary Report on the Geology and Water Resources 
of Nebraska West of the One Hundred and Third Meri- 
dian, by N. H. Darton, Professional Paper, No. 17. — This has 
varlue for the geologist, the geographer, and for the prospective 
resident. The district is a belt about 60 miles wide along the 
Wyoming boundary. The report includes contour, relief, and geo- 
logical maps of the entire State. There is also a review of the 
general geology of the State, and of this area in detail. This is 
followed by an account of the water horizons, springs and surface 
streams, and a map showing distribution of springs and under- 
ground waters. An irrigation map of the Platte valley in this area 
shows canals, with present areas of irrigation and others considered 
practicable. We find a diagram of the rainfall, and also a map 
showing the distribution of the forest lands. 

A. P. B. 



THE ZKARA, A CHRISTIAN TRIBE IN MOROCCO. 

If in a remote corner of Italy a remnant of the Goths were dis- 
covered, speaking the language of Ulfilas, it would hardly create 
greater surprise than the news that a Christian tribe of natives, 
called Zkara, has been found in Morocco. Yet the details seem to 
leave hardly any doubt of the fact. They are set forth in the Bul- 
letin Trimestriel de Geographie et d'Archeologie d'Oran, Tome 
XXIII, fasc. XCVII, October-December, 1903, by the discoverer, 
M. Auguste Mouli6ras, Professor al Arabic at Oran. The remote- 
ness of various parts of Morocco from the paths of invasion and 
commerce had long ago suggested to the author that some of these 
sequestered nooks might shelter remnants of ancient populations 
not submerged by the tide of Islam. After years of inquiry he was 
at length rewarded by a definite clue, and finally succeeded in inter- 
viewing some individuals of the tribe itself. His principal infor- 
mant is thus described: " Height 1.70 m., nose aquiline, eyes blue, 
beard thin, expression distrustful in the extreme, with the absorbed 
and crushed appearance of those long tormented by misery." 

The country of the Zkara is situated some 15 miles W. S.W. of 
the Moroccan town of Oujda*, quite close to the Algerian frontier, 
and consists, for the most part, of a high mountain mass called Jbel 
Zkara (Mountain of the Zkara), constituting a spindle-shaped island 

* Oujda in the French spelling. Ujda is given in Century Atlas, 25 miles from 
the Mediterranean. 
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between two deserts. To this natural citadel the tribe retreat in 
time of danger; at other times they spread out over the lowlands, 
occupying an area of some 2,150 square miles, almost exactly the 
size of the State of Delaware (2,120 sq. m.). The mountains are 
well watered, and irrigation enables the natives to cultivate fig 
trees, wheat, and barley. They have some 1,600 tents and 3 
villages, owning 160,000 sheep, 80,000 goats, 20,000 cattle, 5,000 
mules, 4,000 saddle horses, 8,000 mares, 5-6,000 donkeys. They 
can put in the field 3,500 warriors, nearly all armed with Reming- 
tons, bought at the Spanish port of Melilla, some 60 miles distant. 
Thus the tribe probably numbers some 20,000 souls. They are prac- 
tically independent of the Government of Fez, being among the 
supporters of the pretender Bou H'emara. 

" Rana N'cara!" (We are Christians!) one of them whispered 
to the author in a moment of absolute confidence. However, the 
details regarding their beliefs render it doubtful whether any 
Christian denomination would receive them in fellowship. Their 
claim that they are descendants of the Romans seems to rest on 
even more flimsy support. In appearance and language they do 
not differ from their neighbours the Zenetes — a Berber tribe 
belonging to a peculiar Mussulman sect and inhabiting the triangle 
defined by the Algerian frontier, the Mediterranean, and a line 
between Melilla and Figuig. The immediate neighbours of the 
Zkara call them Kouffar, N'cara (infidels, Christians) ; at a little 
distance away no one suspects that they are not Moslems. How- 
ever, they know no more of Jesus and the Bible than of Mohammed 
and the Koran. They eat pork and animals that have died a 
natural death, but they will not eat food prepared by Moham- 
medans or use a spoon that has once been in the mouth of a Mo- 
hammedan ; hence they always carry their own spoons. They must 
not wear footgear that has been worn by Mohammedans; hence, 
when they enter Mussulman houses they do not leave their shoes 
at the door, but put them in a sack, lest some Moslem trickster, by 
putting his unclean feet in them, should render them unfit for the 
owner's use and oblige him to cut them to pieces. They marry 
only among themselves; their women commit suicide if they fall 
into the hands of Mussulmans. They do not pray or fast; they 
never enter mosques or sanctuaries, as travellers generally do in 
Moslem countries. Some young men of the tribe having gone to 
Fez to make their "studies" became converted to Islam, and 
tried, on returning, to make proselytes. They were promptly 
banished. 
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Not only do the Zkara not believe in the divine mission of Mo- 
hammed, but they profess a positive contempt and detestation of 
him, disliking even to pronounce his name. Though some of them 
bear such names as Mh'ammed, Mouh', Mouh'and — evidently 
Berber alterations of the word Mohammed — they deny that these 
have anything to do with the prophet's name. Their most common 
names are, for men: A'fsa (Jesus), Amor, Moussa (Moses), Ali, 
Doudouh', Belkassem, Abdallah (servant of God); for women: 
Rah'ma, Fat'ma, Rabh'a, Mariem (Mary), Ai'cha. These sound 
Mohammedan enough, but it is suspected that they are simply used 
in the presence of Mohammedans to disarm suspicion ; while among 
themselves the Zkara use names of their own, just as among the 
crypto-Christians of Pontus the man who on the market-place is 
called Ibrahim or Hassan becomes Athanasius or Polycrates as soon 
as he enters his own door. The Zkara despise the Mohammedans 
for erecting monuments to the memory of "saints." If victorious 
over a Mussulman tribe, they at once seize the valuables accumu- 
lated in mosques, chapels, and sanctuaries. To the reproaches of 
the outraged believers they reply: " Wealth can do no good to the 
dead; it had better be used to relieve the misery of the living." 

Death, to them, ends all. No mortal soul, no last judgment, 
no paradise, no purgatory, no hell. If you ask whether there is a 
God, they will answer yes; they admit that the universe was created 
by a superior being, to whom they give the name Allah, borrowed 
from their neighbours during centuries of intercourse, but they 
seem to have no definite notion regarding the nature of that being. 
They rarely pray, believing that God does not change his own laws. 
Their practice of monogamy certainly points to Christian ante- 
cedents, but they know nothing of apostles or saints. They 
repudiate all affiliation with the Jews. Their most distinctly re- 
ligious peculiarities are, first, their profound veneration for their 
priests, called Rousma — a word not used by Mussulmans to desig- 
nate priests, though probably derived from an Arabic root; and, 
secondly, the mystical influence exercised over them by the de- 
scendants of the celebrated Moroccan saint Sidi-Ah'med ben 
Youssef. 

Judging from the account thus far published (to be continued), 
we have have here a case parallel to those encountered in various 
corners of Asia Minor and Syria, where small tribes of mountain- 
•eers (Druses, Kizilbashes, etc.) have preserved religious notions 
and practices antedating not only Mohammedanism but even Chris- 
tianity. From the Christianization of North Africa (about 400 
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A. D.) to its Islamization (about 700) there is an interval of only 
300 years. Considering that Lithuania, surrounded by Christians 
for several centuries, accepted Christianity only about 1400, and 
that remnants of heathenism are said to have existed in England 
even at the time of the Norman invasion, it may be readily sur- 
mised that the Christianity of many Berber tribes had taken no 
deep root when Islam came to supplant it. It is probable, there- 
fore, that the religion of the Zkara represents a succession of 
strata — pre-Christian, Christian, and Mohammedan — indistinguish- 
able to the natives themselves. If such a survival was possible 
only 25 miles from the seaboard it is more than probable that 
others will be found in the inland fastnesses. 

This ethnologic discovery may have a very practical political 
bearing, which the author does not hesitate to point out. At the 
moment when Europe has apparently consented to the annexation 
of Morocco by France nothing could be more convenient than the 
discovery of a "Christian" tribe occupying the very door of 
Morocco, intensely hostile to its Mohammedan neighbours, but 
decidedly friendly to France. Evidently this interesting tribe 
needs "protection," and may thus afford a convenient avenue to 
the conquest of Morocco — a consummation devoutly to be wished. 

S. 



CHAILLE-LONG'S WORK ON THE NILE. 

(With a Map. *) 

To the Editor of the Bulletin, 
American Geographical Society. 

Baltimore, May 18, 1904. 

General Charles George Gordon, then Lieut. -Col. of R. E. of 
the British army, was appointed by Ismail Pacha Khedive, in 1874, 
Governor-General of the Egyptian Equatorial Provinces of the 
Soudan. An American officer, since 1869 Lt.-Col. of the Egyptian 
staff (Chief of Sections, Military Correspondence, Law, and In- 
spection), the writer, was designated by the Khedive to accompany 
Gordon as chief of staff and commander of the Soudanieh troops. 
He was instructed by the Khedive to make a treaty with M'Tesa, 
King of Uganda. This treaty, promptly executed at the capital of 
Uganda, July 19, 1874,! was communicated to the Egyptian Govern- 



* Chaille-Long discovered Lake Ibrahim in August, 1874. The date 1875 in 
Ravenstein's map is an error. 

\ Central Africa: Naked Truths of Naked People, London, 1876, pp. 316-318. 



